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DUNNOTTAR CASTLE. 


On the east coast of Scotland, immediately 
south of Aberdeenshire, and occupying the 
country between the mouth of the Dee and the 
North Esk, lies the county of Kincardine—a 
district anciently known as the Mearns. Except 
in certain detached portions, the scenery of the 
county is somewhat bald and monotonous, tree- 
less and wind-swept, more especially towards 
the north, where bog and moor alternate, and 
agriculture is checked by stretches of arid and 
stony wilderness. It must have been in this 
quarter that was situated Captain Dalgetty’s 
patrimonial inheritance, ‘the Moor of Drum- 
thwacket, mea paupera regna, as we said at 
Marischal College.’ But more to the south 
and east, where you come upon the valleys of 
Cowie and Carron, you have the beautifully 
wooded enclosures of Urie and Fetteresso; and 
still farther south the picturesque Dean of 
Glenbervie, and the rich and tranquil loneliness 
of Arbuthnott. Immediately along the coast, the 
land forms a kind of plateau, with a bare and 
wind-swept look, and presents to the waves 


precipitous rock. At Stonehaven Bay, however, 
where the Cowie and Carron enter the ocean, 
there is a gap in the wall of rock, and inside 
the bay, sheltered by tall cliffs on either side, 
lies the pleasant and prosperous burgh of Stone- 
haven. To the south of Stonehaven Bay is a 
great inward curve or crescent of the red sea- 
wall of weather-worn rock ; and about the middle 
of that curve, a large flat-headed rock, three 
and a half acres in extent, and standing one 
hundred and sixty feet above the sea, projects 
outwards from the land, and is almost wholly 
surrounded by the waves, This isolated rock 
forms the site of one of the oldest fortresses 
in Scotland, the venerable Castle of Dunnottar. 

It is now in ruins, and has been so for 
nearly two hundred years; and its ancient lords, 
the Keiths, the great Earls Marischal. of Scot- 
land, they, too, have ceased to be. The ruins 


of the present Castle belong to various periods 
since the fourteenth century ; but long before 
then its name occurs as that of a fortress. In 
the dim record of the wars of the seventh cen- 
tury, when Scot and Pict and Angle harassed 
each other, Dunnottar was the scene of strife ; 
and later, in the tenth and eleventh, when the 
fierce Danes grounded their long-keeled boats 
on the sands of Cowie, and swept the neigh- 
bourhood with fire and sword, Dunnottar is 
again named as the scene of carnage and blood, 
And many a time, during the long and frequent 
wars between England and Scotland, the Custle 
was the object of siege and capture, until the 
day came when its barons drew their swords 
for the last time for Charlie, and then adieu 
to rock and cave, to houses and lands, to 
dignities and title. The life of the exile was 
thenceforth theirs, as it was for hundreds of 
other noble victims to the cause of the worth- 
less Stuarts. Marshal Keith, the brother of 
the last Earl, had a distinguished career as a 
soldier on the Continent, and died, sword in 
hand, on the field of Hochkirch. He sleeps 


‘now in the Garnison-Kirche, Berlin, ‘far from 
of the wild North Sea one continuous wall of | 


bonnie Inverugie; the hoarse sea-winds and 
caverns of Dunnottar singing vague requiem 
to his honourable line and him, 

The cliffs along the shore-line are here com- 
posed of a red conglomerate or pudding-stone, 
and the platform on which the Castle stands 
looks as if a huge mass had slipped down from 
the adjoining cliff and become anchored by its 
own weight in the sea. Its summit is lower in 
elevation than the shore behind, with which it 
is connected by a low narrow neck of land 
only a few feet above sea-level. A steep path 
leads down to this connecting isthmus, and 
from it runs upwards again towards the gate- 
way of the Castle, which is situated in an angle 
of the buildings that form the outworks of 
the fortress. This gateway has been jealously 
guarded, and must have been unapproachable 
by an enemy before big guns were invented. 


Entering, you find yourself confronted with the 


] 
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rtcullis, and beyond that a wall, in which are 
our embrasures for guns, From this point 
the entrance is formed by a covered-way, 
which zigzags upwards to the top of the cliff, 
at every point admitting of strong defence by 
the holders of it. But once you reach the end 
of this covered-way and emerge on to the green 
sward of the extensive Castle-yard, the sense of 
oppression which has seized you wears off in 
presence of the bright sunshine and the cool 
sea-breeze. For here there is no more anything 
formidable or threatening; the walls are shat- 
tered and crumbling,the fortifications are grass- 
covered and sweet with daisy and crowfoot; and 
what at one time must have been a scene of 
endless bustle and activity is now still and 
deserted as a churchyard. 

The ruins are of great extent and interest. 
Dunnottar Castle must have afforded accom- 
modation for a large number of people, and 
been more like the abode of a community than 
the residence of a family. The old keep or 
tower stands at its full height, but is neglected 
and shattered, and threatens soon to fall into 
the waves below. The later buildings contain a 
great gallery for assemblies, and form a spacious 
quadrangle, with a deep well in the court, filled 
with water, the mystery of which water-supply 
has long puzzled and still puzzles many wise 
heads. Here, too, are bakery and brewery, and 
all the appurtenances of a place in which were 
many mouths to be daily filled. Here, also, is 
the dismal vault into which a hundred and 
twenty Whigs—men, women, and children—were 
in the summer of 1685 thrust, and there kept 
for three dreadful months, to the torture of 
all and the death of many; those who sur- 
vived being shipped abroad to the plantations. 

Perhaps the most romantic incident in con- 
nection with this ancient stronghold was the 

reservation in it, and the rescue there- 
rom, of the crown, sceptre, sword of State, 
and other articles and jewellery forming the 
Regalia of Scotland. On the Ist of January 
1651 these articles had been in use at the coro- 
nation of Charles II. at Scone, and were there- 
after restored to the keeping of Keith as Earl 
Marischal of Scotland. But the progress of the 
civil war rendered it imperative that the royal 
insignia should be put in a place of security, 
and with this view, the distant and strong 
castle of Dunnottar—which, moreover, was the 
property of the Earl Marischal—was fixed upon 
as the place for the temporary security of the 
Regalia. The Earl himself being at this time a 
prisoner in the Tower of London, the defence 
of the stronghold of Dunnottar was entrusted 
to George Ogilvy of Barras, who had been 
trained in the German campaigns, and was 
therefore a soldier of experience. Ogilvy was 
given a garrison of one hundred men, which, 
though not a large number, was deemed suffi- 
cient for a fortress so singularly isolated and 
of so limited a compass as that of Dunnottar 
is. Previous to the days of gunpowder, it had 


\been, as we have already shown, practically 


impregnable ; but overlooked as it is at various 
points on the shore by higher ground, it was 
not well situated to defend itself against the 
destructive fire of artillery. 

When, therefore, the English forces of the 


Commonwealth began to move northwards to 
ive their attention, among other places, to the 
astle of Dunnottar, the Scottish Committee of 

Estates became alarmed, and, in August 1651 
sent an order to withdraw the Regalia from 
Dunnottar and convey it to a more private and 
secure place. But this the Governor Ogily 
refused to obey. He had been entrusted by 
Parliament with the keeping and safe-guarding 
of the insignia, and he would not resign his 
trust at the request or command of any inferior 
body. In a letter to the Lord Chancellor, he 
expressed his determination to defend his charge 
to the last in the Castle of Dunnottar, if he 
were supplied with men, provisions, and am- 
munition, of the want of all which he com- 
plained heavily. By November, the English had 
overrun the Mearns, and an English force was 
norm on the heights along the shore over- 
ooking Dunnottar. The English commanders 
summoned Ogilvy, with a promise of fair terms, 
to surrender the Castle; but this he stoutly 
refused to do, expressing his resolution to 
defend it to the last. 

The English cannonading began from the 
Black Hill, and then the danger of the Castle 
was seen to be imminent. In this emergency, 
thoughts seem to have been entertained of 
sending the Regalia away by sea; but this 
plan was not adopted, as English vessels were 
cruising all along the coasts. “Finally, as the 
story runs, ‘female ingenuity and courage found 
a resource.’ Although the Earl Marischal was 
lying prisoner in London, his mother, the 

ountess Dowager, was in Dunnottar, She is 
described as a woman of masculine courage and 
prudence, and not disposed to forget that the 
charge of the Regalia was one of the honourable 
duties imposed upon her son as his birthright 
inheritance. An ingenious plan was therefore 
concocted for the removal of the Regalia from 

the Castle, and for the secreting of it in a 

secure on till better times should come for 

Scotland. 

The plan was one which required the co- 
} gan of some trustworthy person outside 
the fortress, The Governor’s wife as well as 
the Dowager was in the secret; and outside 
they found the ally they required in Christian 
Fletcher, wife of the Rev. James Granger, 
minister of Kinneff. In prosecution of the 
scheme, therefore, Mrs Granger solicited and 
obtained from the English General permission 
to visit the Governor’s lady within the Castle. 
The Regalia were then secretly delivered to 
Mrs Granger. The crown she concealed in her 
lap; while the sceptre and sword were wrapped 
up in a bundle of flax, which was placed on 
the back of a female domestic. All this was 
done without the knowledge of the Governor, 
so that, should he ultimately be compelled, as 
was not improbable, to surrender the Castle, he 
might be in a position to declare truthfully 
that he knew nothing about the disappearance 
or subsequent hiding-place of the - insignia. 
Before proceeding to the Castle, Mrs Granger 
had left her horse in the English camp, as 
Dunnottar could not be approached nearer on 
horseback. Upon her return to the camp, 
therefore, she accounted for the presence of the 


domestic with the flax by stating that she was ql 
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having it reife home to be spun and manu- 
factured into cloth for Mr Ogilvy. The Eng- 
lish General did not suspect any treachery, and 
is said even to have courteously assisted the 
lady to mount her horse; she, with the 
crown in her lap, being thus age perilously 
on the verge of discovery. ut she retained 
her presence of mind, thanked the officer for 
his courtesy, and so departed triumphant. The 
minister of Kinneff and his wife buried the 
various articles comprising the Regalia in differ- 
ent places in the church; and thither they 
went from time to time at night, to make sure 
by inspection that all was safe. Upon the 
Restoration in 1660, the Regalia were once more 
returned into the custody of the Government. 


AN ELECTRIC SPARK.* 
CHAPTER XXI.—MISS BRYNE VERGES. 


‘SucH news for you, my darling, cried Miss 
Bryne one morning. ‘Why, hey-day, what is 
the matter?’ 

‘Matter, aunt? Oh, nothing.’ 

‘But you looked so dull and distraite, my 
dear. Don’t you want to hear my news? 

‘Yes, aunt, of course,’ 

‘Well, you know how Brant has been worried 
about business matters lately at the works.’ 

‘I did hear something shout it, aunt, but I 
did not pay much attention.’ 

‘Oh, but you should, my dear, when you 
know how he has devoted himself to properly 
carrying on the business.’ 

‘Yes, aunt, I suppose I should; but of late 

‘Yes, yes, my darling, I know; and I ought 
not to spoken It was very 
said Miss Bryne tenderly. 

‘I am sure you did not mean to be unkind, 
aunt, said Rénée, responding affectionately to 
a caress. ‘You could not be. 

‘That’s very nice of you, my love. But 
there: let me tell you my news. Poor Brant 
has been so troubled, you know, on account of 
the misunderstanding which he had with Mr 


Wynyan.’ 

The red blood flushed into Rénée’s cheeks, 
and then rapidly ebbed, leaving her of waxen 
pallor and with a peculiar brightness in her 
eyes. 

‘I never knew quite what it meant, and I 
daresay there were faults on both sides. For 

r Brant has a dreadful temper sometimes. 
But there, as I said, I don’t quite know what 
it all meant, and I don’t want to know. I 
daresay Brant was rude to him, and Mr Wyn- 
e would not put up with it. Let that rest. 

ou know Brant we a great deal about 
Mr Wynyan leaving things in confusion at the 
office. 

Ne aunt, I remember hearing Brant say 
at.’ 


‘Well, my dear, that trouble is all at an 
end, and Mr Wynyan is back at the office, and 
everything is going on quite right.’ 

Rénée sat gazing straight before her with her 
brow slightly contracted. 


* Copyright reserved in the United States of America. 


‘Well, my dear,’ said Miss Bryne, ‘why don’t 
you 
‘I have nothing to say, aunt.’ 

‘But aren’t you pleased ?’ 

‘No, aunt.’ 

‘Oh, nonsense, my dear. I’m sure that you 
must be, for it is so important that everything 
should go on right at the works.’ 

‘Is it, aunt?’ said Rénée with assumed 
indifference. 

‘Why, of course, my dear. So much depends 
upon it; and it is quite a relief to hear that 

r Wynyan is back. I thought you would be 
delighted.’ 

‘Indeed, aunt! Why should I be?’ 

‘Rénée !—Well, there, my dear, I will say no 
more. Perhaps I ought not even to have 
hinted at such a thing just yet, but after what 
has passed ’—— 

‘Aunt!’ cried Rénée, with her eyes flashing, 
‘pray be silent: never let me hear you spea 
ike that again.’ 

Miss Bryne looked at her niece aghast, and 
for some moments she was silent. But she 
could not contain herself. 

‘Times have altered, my dear, she said 
rather stiffly. ‘A few years ago that is how I 
might have spoken to you: now it is I who 
am taken to task.’ 

‘I beg your pardon, aunt, if I have said 
anything unkind; but you forced it from 
me. 

‘Perhaps so, my dear; but I cannot help 
feeling a little shocked. A few months ago 
you used to colour with pleasure at the very 
mention of Mr Wynyan’s name.’ 

‘And now, aunt, I never wish to hear his 
name again.’ 

‘And pray, why not, Rénée? 

‘Aunt!’ 

‘I must speak, my dear, standing to you as 
I do as your nearest relative—taking a mother’s 
place as I have for so many years. If there is 
any misunderstanding between you and Mr 
Wynyan, it must be some trivial matter that 
ought to be cleared Young people’s hap- 
piness is too serious to be trifled with.’ 

‘Aunt, you will compel me to leave the 
room,’ cried Rénée. 

‘I beg, my dear, if you have any respect for 
me, that you will stay. I can see plainly 
enough that there has been some quarrel 
between you.’ 

‘Aunt, there has been none. How could 
there be? You speak as if—as if’—— 

Rénée ceased speaking and turned scarlet. 
-‘You two were engaged, you were going to 
say, my dear. No, | don’t speak like that, 
because of course you were not; but I am dis- 
criminating enough to know something about 
such matters, and it was very plain to see 
what Mr Wynyan’s feelings were. Only, last 
time at the Villar Endoza’s, I saw enough to 
convince me.’ 

‘Aunt, you are mistaken,’ cried Rénée hotly. 

‘No, my child, I assure you I am not,’ said 
Miss Bryne reprovingly. ‘Ah, Rénée, my dear, 
if it had been my fate to be loved by such a 
man when I was your age, how different my 
life might have been. No, no; don’t interrupt 
me, dear. I must speak, for really you are 
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verging, Rénée; you are verging, my dear. 
Dor't wreck your an ha? 

‘Aunt! absurd!’ cried Rénée angrily; but 
feeling, in spite of her indignation against Wyn- 
yan, a strange subtle kind of pleasure in listen- 
ing to her aunt’s words. 

‘Perhaps so, my dear. Sometimes I think 
that love is altogether absurd ; but it is a part 
of our nature, and we cannot master it. ou 
surprise me, my dear, by this sudden show of 
indignation against one whom I know to be all 
that is manly and good.’ 

‘Do you hold a brief for Mr Wynyan, aunt?’ 
cried Rénée, bitterly contemptuous now. ‘Has 
os — you with soft words to intercede for 

im?’ 

‘Tam right,’ cried Miss Bryne, with a smile full 
of triumph. ‘Then you two have quarrelled. 
—But no, my dear, he needs no one to hold a 
brief for him. He is man enough to plead his 
own cause.’ 

in there was a peculiar kind of pleasure 
in listening to ee ne defender, and Rénée 
made no attempt to leave the room; while Miss 
Bryne went on talking till, had there been a 
listener, the idea impressed upon such a one 
would have been that the speaker was address- 
ing a girl of ten or twelve years old, admonish- 
ing her about some slip in etiquette; and 
though Miss Bryne’s words often bordered upon 
the absurd, and tortured her niece, Rénée sat 
as if it were a satisfaction to suffer. 

It was not until she was alone an hour later 
that she gave full vent to the agony she 
suffered—her indignation inst Wynyan, for 
she knew now that she imper- 
ceptibly grown to love him—to love and give 
her whole heart to one who had proved him- 
self utterly unworthy of the gift. 

But all was at an end now: she would never 
bestow another thought upon him, she deter- 
mined; but she was growing more and more 
awake to the fact that it would be next to 
impossible to keep her vow. 


CHAPTER XXII.—EDGE AGAINST EDGE. 


‘Ah, Count, take a seat, pray. A cigarette? 
Glad to see you. What can I do? Money?’ 

‘No, said the Deconcaguan minister, sinking 
into the luxurious chair to which Levvinson 

inted—‘no, it is not a case of money, and 

am in doubt whether you can help me.’ 

‘I am glad you have come to try,’ said 
Levvinson, showing his white teeth. 

‘I came because you are so mixed up with 
the business,’ said Endoza, lighting the cigarette 
he handed to him. 

‘What is it—the new loan? No, you said 
it was not money.’ 

‘It is about that motor,’ 

‘Oh, that,’ said Levvinson, smiling. ‘Ah, I 
was a true prophet, Count. I told you that 
I had my man,’ 

‘Yes, you were correct, but’—— 

‘But what? Will not the motor mote? 

‘Motor mote, Mr Levvinson? Please to 
remember that I am not an Englishman.’ 

d' your pardon, Count. I meant will 
not the invention work ?’ 

‘No. I am informed that it is absolutely 


necessary we should have over there an English. 
man—an engineer who thoroughly understands 
the mechanism. We must have such a one, 
at once.’ 

‘Now you are approaching the impossible. 
No: why not persuade a certain Guinan 


to 

‘You mean Brant Dalton ?’ 

‘Ves,’ 

‘Useless. He has not the brains.’ 

‘He had the brains to obtain what you 
wanted.’ 

‘Yes; but any man could have done that. 
Useless, my good sir—useless for what we want. 
You must find me some one else. You 
can 

Levvinson was silent for a few moments, and 
then he smiled. 

‘Ah, said Endoza, ‘you can find him? 

‘Yes ; I have found him. One who thoroughly 
understands the whole invention, who has 
quarrelled with the firm, and left them. He 
will jump at the opportunity.’ 

‘Mr Wynyan ? 

* Yes.’ 

‘No, Mr Levvinson,’ said the Count, sendin, 
a ring of smoke upward, and looking throug 
it ; ‘you are in fault this time. Try again.’ 

‘But I assure you, my dear sir.’ 

‘And I assure you. I tried Mr Wynyan 
hard.’ 

Levvinson winced. He did not like people 
to forestall ~ 

‘He was to accept my proposal.’ 

‘He bit, and you cried 
Levvinson triumphantly. 

‘No, replied Endoza coldly. ‘All went well; 
but before we could come to terms, he had 
an offer from the other side, and he writes 
me word that it is impossible, for he has 
returned to the firm.’ 

‘You should have trusted me with the task, 
Count. I should not have let him slip through 
my fingers.’ 

‘A polite way of telling me that I have what 
you a: bungled it, Mr Levvinson, said Endoza 
with a contemptuous smile. ‘Very well ; have 
it so. Go on with the matter, and carry it 
out * nad way. You have some one else.’ 

‘No. There were only two men_ who 
understood the invention, and one 
is dead.’ 

‘Dalton. 
head. 
‘Wynyan is the other. You must have 
him.’ 

‘But I tell 
Endoza haughti 

‘I do not say he is not to be had, said 
Levvinson with a smile. ‘Every man, accordin, 
to my experience, has his price. Is it of suc 

t importance that you should have this boy? 
ave you no one yonder who can find it 
out 

‘You know it is impossible.’ 

‘Of course. Very well, then, you must have 
Wynyan.’ 

‘It is absolutely vital that we should have 
him. But how? 

‘That is my business. Pay me, Count, and 
this negotiation shall be carried out.’ 


Yes, said Endoza, bowing his 


og he is not to be had,’ said 
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‘Very well, my dear sir. I always have paid 
you well. I koe even been generous. What 
sum do you wish to name? 

‘Ah, this is a different reward, Count. I 
do not wish for money.’ 

‘What then? You do not care for a foreign 
title ? 

‘Not a straw.’ 

‘Very well, then, what is it? 

Levvinson was silent for a few minutes, and 
the Count went on smoking in the calmest 
manner, and looking upward through the rings 
he formed. 

‘Count,’ said Levvinson at last. 

‘I am all attention, my dear sir, said 
Endoza without looking round. ‘Go on, pray.’ 

‘IT wish to marry. 

‘You? Indeed! You almost surprise me. 
I would almost say, do not. A wife would 
hamper a man of your genius. But why 
should you not. A young lady, of course ? 

‘Of course.’ 

‘Young and beautiful. You wish me to find 
you such a wife ? 

‘I do’ 

‘And rich?’ 

‘Money is pleasant, but 1 do not exact that.’ 

‘Then the task is easy, my dear Levvinson. 
I know I can let you choose amongst a 
dozen.’ 

‘Thank you; but my choice is made.’ 

Endoza had inhaled a sufficiency of tobacco 
smoke; but for some moments a did not 
exhale it. Then slowly: ‘You have made your 
choice ? 

‘Yes; and I believe my passion is returned. 
Miss Villar Endoza has upon more than one 
occasion.” 

‘Sir!’ 

‘Count !’ 

‘Are you mad!’ cried the Count, starting up. 
‘Curse your pen’ You dare to thin 
that such a thing is possible ? 

‘T do? 

‘But do you know that on the day of my 
daughter’s marriage I can endow her with a 
hundred thousand pounds ? 

‘I have no doubt of your ability, sir. I 
should probably expect as much; and for my 
part, I can and will settle double that amount 
upon her.’ 

‘Such insolence ! 
am.’ 

‘By no means, sir. You are the schemi 
representative of a very shady, unstable Centra 
American government.’ 

‘How dare you!’ 

‘Because I have the whip-hand of you, Count. 
You cannot afford to throw me over, as you 
have served every one else.’ 

‘Sir, you have been well paid for all your 
services.’ 

‘Not fully yet. Isabel shall be my quittance 
in full, 

‘Marry my daughter to a Jew!’ 

‘You are contemptuous, Count. You would 
ennoble your child by an alliance with a son of 
the greatest race that has existed among civi- 
lised nations.’ 

‘A nation of exiles. Mr Levvinson, do you 
know my descent ?—the purest Castilian.’ 


You forget, sir, who I 


‘Castilian!’ cried Levvinson, con- 
temptuously. dear Villar Endoza, it is 
my business to know, and I know you and 
your descent. Possibly there is Castilian blood 
in your veins, but shall I trace out for you 
~ descent on the female side? It would per- 
aps be too — upon you to talk of half-bloods 
born in a bankrupt human volcano; but you 
force me to be plain.’ 

‘This is insufferable, 
fuming. 

‘No, sir; human nature can suffer a great 
deal, and live and prosper, as the history of 
~~ nation will teach you. My good sir, you 

k of stooping to an alliance with me; do 
you know—yes, of course you do—that if 
some enemy were to spread malicious reports 
about my stability, and there were a run upon 
my credit, I have but to go to the moneyed 
men of my people, state my case, and I can 
be backed up with valnddind credit? While if 
I opened my mouth in the city and said a 
tithe of what I know, your house would be 
invaded by a mob of trembling shareholders, 
wrecked before the police could interfere; and 
as for you—-well, to use a slang term common 
among us—I presume that you would have 
made yourself scarce.’ 

‘Mr Levvinson !’ began Endoza, sinking back 
in his chair, while the cigarette, which he had 
let fall, began to communicate its fire to the 
thick piled carpet, and a tiny thread of evil- 
odoured smoke arose, making Levvinson start 
forward, and the Count shrink as if from an 
expected blow. 

‘Don’t be alarmed, sir,’ said Levvinson, tight- 
ening his lips into a smile. ‘I am well insured, 
but no money would recompense me for the loss 
of the little treasures of art which I have been 
collecting for years.’ 

+g or to say a few words to you, sir, began 
Endoza, trying hard to maintain his air of 
dignity. 

‘One moment, and I have done, said Levvin- 
son. ‘I was going to add, that if in addition 
I whispered a few of our secrets in the West 
End, do you know what society would say ? 

Endoza 

‘T’ll tell you, sir: it would surely be “not 
at home” to Count Villar Endoza ; and society’s 
sons would discuss you at the clubs, and say 
that you were little better than a swindler—her 
daughters that it was quite time that they 
ceased to know beautiful little Isabel.’ 

‘Mr Levvinson !’ 

‘I have just ended my long statement of 
affairs, my dear sir,’ said Levvinson, handin 
the cigarettes before taking another. ‘A light’ 
These are very good, my own selection—Dubec. 
You see I never allow a man to best me, 
Count. When you came to me some three 
years ago, to get my help to float your govern- 
ment loans, you held out the same bait to me 
that you hold out to others. I am not young; 
I am not an inflammable boy; but I was im- 
pressed and I waited. I calmly watched while 
the bait was offered here and there, and I did 
not feel disturbed, for I saw your game, and 
knew that it would be withdrawn as soon as 
the fool had served your turn. As for me, I 
meant that it should not be snatched away. 


sir” cried Endoza, 
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When I mean business, I am pretty keen from 


long sharpening upon rough e. I meant 
ness. I think I may say that the lady is 
willing to accept me, or she would not have 
thanked me so prettily for the suite of valuable 
pearls I sent her 

‘You sent her a suite of pearls?’ cried the 
Count. ‘I did not know.’ 

‘Indeed! Never mind; only a proof that 
little beauty and I are at one. Your cigarette 
is out, Count. Take another ; twice lit tobacco 
is so bad.’ 

Endoza threw away the little paper roll, and 
lit another, Levvinson offering the taper in the 
most blandly courteous way. 

‘Ah,’ he said with a sigh, ‘she is very beauti- 
ful: pearls suit her to perfection. Count, with 
such | a daughter, you ought to be a happy 

Levvinson, I am, cried Endoza 
estly. 

‘It will be hard for you to lose her, I know, 
but you should not be irritated.’ 

‘My dear Levvinson, I was put out about Mr 
Wynyan’s conduct. There, I own it. We two 

‘It wo a t pity, my dear sir. e 
can neither of us I say— 
luxury 

The Count smiled, and began once more to 
make rings of tobacco smoke, perfectly now, 
for the atmosphere had become calm. 

‘You are right, my dear sir, he said, ‘and 
verbal encounters are disturbing.’ 

‘Very,’ said Levvinson. ‘I have been think- 
ing that perhaps for the dear child’s sake, it 
would be advisable for you to have something 
in the form of a title conferred upon me. You 
and I, Count, know the value of those things, 
but they sound well in society, and look attrac- 
tive in print.’ 

‘I should certainly propose something of the 
kind, if I found my dear child had—er—any 
wishes in your direction.’ 

‘Satisfy yourself about that, my dear Count,’ 
said Levvinson smiling; ‘and now that we 
understand one another, suppose we go back to 
business. Now then, about this mechanical 
genius, we must have him, must we not? 

‘It is a stern necessity, my dear sir, but 
what can you do?’ 

‘I hardly know yet. Fortune favours those 
who try, though. Be quite at your ease. I 
feel no qualms. It may be costly, my dear 
Count, but I am so deeply interested in your 
suecess—now ’—— 

He paused, and the eyes of the pair met in 
a long scrutinising look, and then the financier 
went on. 

‘I shall —- neither effort nor expense, 
Count, so make yourself easy. Going? 

‘Yes: I have other engagements. We shall 
be seeing you soon, of course ?” 

‘Of course, said Levvinson meaningly, as he 
too rose and touched the electric bell. 

\ *Rather sooner than I intended,’ said Levvin- 


son, walking slowly to a mirror as soon as he | 


was alone, and ing long and steadfastly at 
his face. ‘Ah! aes ’s = deceit in that,’ he 
said softly. ‘Years make their mark upon the 


body in one way, upon the brain in another, 
Never mind : pearls, diamonds, opera-boxes, car- 
riages, and a high ne in society—those little 
adjuncts will smooth out a good many wrinkles 
for me, my pretty little creole. I’m not the 
first man who showed his weakness for a 
beautiful face.’ 

He walked away, took and lit a fresh 
cigarette. 

‘Now then, business, he said to himself; and 
his face looked ten years older. ‘Wynyan back. 
He and Brant cannot row long in the same 
boat together, and be! ae is not business-like 
enough to have made a tight bargain. They 
must quarrel before long, over one of two 
things—the lady or the business. Let me see.’ 

There was a long pause, during which the 
nebulous thoughts busy in the schemer’s mind 

n to crystallise slowly. 

Yes, he said; ‘that might do—that might 
do; but I want something more, something 
stronger, that would go off with a sudden ex- 
plosion, and blow him our way at once. Let 
me see—let me see. Come, Fate, if you want to 
make a good knock-down blow at the poor 
wretch, now is your time!’ 

Levvinson’s face smoothed again, and he 
looked ten years younger. 

‘Something will come, he said with a smile ; 
‘something will come. I superstitious ? 
Perhaps so: a little. It is the eastern blood. 
Not enough of it to interfere with common 
sense, but I would stake my existence that. our 
dear father-in-law elect is thinking about me at 
the present moment, and calculating his next 
move. All in vain, my dear Count. You are 
a clever adversary, and the game has become 
pleasant. Go on; but I have you at my mercy, 
and can say “check” when i like, make one 
more move, and say “mate.”’ 

Naturally enough Endoza was thinking about 
him, as he rolled along in his quiet-looking 
brougham. 

‘The little puss! she has been playing with 
him,’ he mused. ‘A great man, Levvinson ; but 
like the rest of us, you have the weak spot. I 
hardly thought it. Well, we shall see. She 
would never have him, even if I wished it. 
Yes, we must wait and see. He is ve 
useful, and he will work now in the way 
wish. What puppets people are !’ 


NEW METHODS OF ILLUMINATION. 


Farry palaces, whether situated in the demesne 
of Slumberland, or in the equally enchanting 
dominions of the Brothers Grimm or Hans 
Andersen, or in the Land of the Genii, are al- 
ways associated with brilliant light. In the great 
hall of the palace there is, perhaps, a wonder- 
ful jewel whose radiance is sufficient to fill 
the aisle; or, instead of a jewel, it may be a 
roc’s egg, or some strange talisman; but it is the 
light that is to be the means of impressing 
us, and not the material substance from which 
it emanates. The castles of the wicked en- 
chanters are, if only by contrast, dark and 
gloomy. The good and the beautiful are always 
associated with light, whilst things evil are 
relegated to obscurity and darkness. These old 
folk-tales are sufficient evidence of the import- 
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ance the human race has always attached to 
the illumination of its dwellings; and the in- 
creased demand for more light both in our 
streets and in our homes is a sign of progress 
in the right direction. Fortunately, Science, 
our fairy godmother, enables us to gratify our 
taste; and within the last few years we have 
seen the rise of both the arc and incandescent 
systems of electric lighting, the reduction of the 
cost of mineral oil to less than one-fourth of its 
former price, and the cheapening of gas by 
about a half. For many years, although the 
price of gas continued to fall, no improvement 
took place in the method of burning it, and a 
large proportion of the light it was capable of 
giving was lost. Recently, however, inventive 
—— seems to have been lavished on our gas 
supply, with most beneficial results. We have 
had the Albo-carbon Light; the regenerative 
burners of Wenham and Siemens; the Fahne- 
hjelm system, to be used with water-gas; the 
incandescent mantle of Auer von elsbach, 
and now we have, by Professor Vivian B. 
Lewes, a new illuminant in the shape of a 
gas called Acetylene. This discovery is by far 
the most remarkable of them all, as we shall 
see later. 

The first of the series is a method for en- 
riching coal-gas just before it passes to the 
burner with a constituent of high illuminating 
power, known to the public as albo-carbon, an 
to the chemist as naphthaline. This naphthaline 
is the greatest bugbear of the gas-maker, for it 
condenses in the mains in white silky flakes, 
especially in cold weather, and is frequently 
the means of stopping up the smaller pipes. 
The characteristic odour of coal-gas is due 
chiefly to the naphthaline it contains ; the strong 
odour possessed by the hydrocarbon being one 
of the drawbacks to the Albo-carbon Light 
For use in this system, the naphthaline is stored 
in a globe, through which the coal-gas passes 
on its way to the burner; the reservoir being 
placed over the flame, so that naphthaline is 
constantly being volatilised and carried forward 
to be burnt with the gas. It is a very eco- 
nomical system, and the light is pleasant; but 
the inartistic appearance of the reservoir sus- 

nded over the flame, and the odour of the 
illuminant, have militated somewhat against it. 
The principle of the regenerative burners of 
Wenham, Siemens, and others is the same: 
they aim at increasing the temperature of the 
flame by using the hot burnt gases to heat 
both the incoming gas and the air required 
to burn it. By this means—by burning hot 
gas in hot air—a very considerable increase of 
illuminating power is obtained. 

Before proceeding further, it would be well to 
consider why burning coal-gas acts as an illu- 
minant. Not long ago Professor Smithells showed 
the structure of flame by a number of beautiful 
experiments, in which he separated the different 
zones of the flame from one another. He found 
that a luminous flame is composed of three 
principal regions: first, the dark region, where 
the inflammable gas issues from the jet or wick, 
as the case may be, and where it has not yet 
mixed with the air necessary for combustion ; 
next, a yellow region of partial combustion, the 
luminous zone, filled with solid particles of in- 


candescent carbon, formed by the decomposition 
of the gases rich in carbon, owing to the intense 
heat radiated from the third or outer zone, 
where complete combustion is going on. Pro- 
fessor Smithells proved that the luminosity of a 
flame is due to the incandescent particles of 
carbon filling the zone of partial combustion. 
If the inflammable gas is mixed with air before 
it is burnt, the flame becomes non-luminous, for 
the particles of carbon are burnt as quickly as 
they are formed. Some inflammable gases, such 
as water-gas, possess no constituents rich in 
carbon, and, consequently, although these gases 
are useful for heating purposes, they give no 
light of their own accord. Now, it stands to 
reason that if we can introduce something into 
the flame that will take the place of the in- 
candescent carbon particles without burning 
away, we shall at once convert the ‘non-lumin- 
ous flame into a luminous one. This is ac- 
complished by the Fahnehjelm comb, which is 
composed of tiny rods of magnesia arranged in 
the form of a comb. It is heated to incandes- 
cence when the flame plays upon it and gives 
out abundance of light. The lime-light is an 
application of the same principle: a cylinder of 
lime is raised to an intense heat by the colour- 
less oxyhydrogen flame, and an almost blinding 
light radiates from the heated portions. 

The most successful substitute, however, for 
the carbon particles of the ordinary flame is the 
ingenious mantle invented by Auer von Wels- 
bach. It is made by soaking a cone of muslin 
in a solution of the rare earth Thoria, which 
bears ‘a chemical resemblance to lime. The 
muslin is then heated very strongly to harden 
the thoria, and soaked in collodion, so as to 
make it easy to handle and transport. When 
required for use, the mantle is hung in position 
from a rod of magnesia, and directly a light is 
applied, the collodion burns away, leaving a fine 
network of thoria, so arranged as to occupy the 
hottest portion of the flame from a non-lumin- 
ous atmospheric or ‘Bunsen’ burner. The 
mantle, when hot, gives out a brilliant light 
equivalent to nearly sixty candles for the small 
consumption of three cubic feet of gas per hour, 
an ordinary batswing burner giving from five to 
ten candles with this consumption, The advan- 
tage of a burner of this description is that it 
works equally well with gas of low illuminating 
power as with rich gas, Ordinary coal yields 
about thirteen-candle gas ; but the local Acts of 
Parliament require that sixteen-candle gas shall 
be sent out from the works in London, and 
richer gas still in the northern towns, the 
difference being made up with oil gas and cannel 
coal, The addition of these few extra candles 
to the illuminating power of the gas nearly 
doubles the cost of producing it, so that if every 
one used some form of incandescent burner, or 
an arrangement for enriching the gas with albo- 
carbon or acetylene on the consumer’s side of 
the meter, we should pay much less for our gas 
and burn very much less of it. 

The drawbacks to the use of the incandescent 
mantle are its brittleness and the slightly hard 
greenish tinge of the light. In spite of its 
fragility, the mantle usually lasts in good con- 
dition for several months, frequently on, used 
for more than a year, and in any case its life is 
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as long as that of the carbon filament of the 
incandescent electric light. The greenish appear- 
ance of the light is due to the presence of 
another rare earth, Lanthana, with the Thoria, as 
an impurity. The light is already much whiter 
than it was at first, and as better methods are 
found for purifying the Thoria, the greenish 
tinge will entirely disappear. At present the 
green colour can be eliminated by using globes 
of pink glass, the two complementary colours, 
green and red, neutralising one another. Curi- 
ously enough, the idea of employing a mantle 
of rare earths was suggested to the discoverer 
when searching for something to replace the 
carbon filament in the incandescent electric 
light. As the carbon filament is combustible in 
air, it has to be enclosed in a very complete 
vacuum, and this vacuous globe is the most 
costly part of the apparatus. If the filament of 
carbon could be replaced by a filament of in- 
combustible material, that would answer the 
urpose equally well, the vacuous globe could 
dispensed with, and it was in searching for 
this desideratum that Herr von Welsbach dis- 
covered the incandescent mantle for gas-light. 
In a lecture delivered to the Society of Arts, 
Professor Vivian B. Lewes promised us a greater 
advance in illumination than any we have 
yet described. The project is no less a one 
than the synthesis or manufacture of  illu- 
minating hydrocarbons direct from their ele- 
ments. It has long been known that acetylene, 
the lowest and simplest compound of carbon 
and hydrogen, can obtained by filling the 
globe of an electric arc lamp with hydrogen ; 
the intense heat enabling the hydrogen to 
combine with the carbon forming the electric 
terminals. This, however, would be an expen- 
sive method to use in practice, and, instead of 
forming carbide of hydrogen (acetylene), carbide 
of calcium is made by fusing lime (the oxide 
of calcium) with coal, coke, or any form of 
carbon, in an electric furnace. This carbide of 
calcium is a gray, somewhat metallic-looking 
powder, which yields acetylene when water is 
allowed to drip upon it; the calcium taking 
the oxygen of the water to form lime again, 
whilst the carbon combines with the hydrogen. 
It appears, from Professor Lewes’s lecture, that 
this process is actually at work on a commercial 
scale in the United States, having been _per- 
fected by an American engineer, T. L. Wilson. 
The importance of the discovery can hardly 
be over-estimated, for from acetylene we can 
build up the ground storeys, as it were, of all 
the great series of organic bodies. Acetylene 
will combine with hydrogen to form ethylene ; 
and from this, by absorption in concentrated 
oil of vitriol and dilution, we obtain alcohol; 
and from alcohol, ether and many other sub- 
stances. In a similar way we can go through 
the whole series of the paraffins, from benzo- 
line oil to solid paraffin wax, and form also 
their derivatives : glycerine, soaps, fats and oils, 
tartaric, citric, and other acids, and thousands of 
different bodies. By passing acetylene through 
a.red-hot tube, we can form benzene, naphtha- 
line, anthracene, and other bodies of that series. 
When we have once obtained benzene, what can 
we not obtain? It makes our senses whirl 
to think of the endless vistas of compounds: 


carbolic acid, aniline, alizarine, pyrogallic acid, 
and heaven knows what besides. Of course, the 
formation of benzene and other things from 
our starting-point, acetylene, is only practised 
in the laboratory at present, but it does not 
follow that it will be so long. In fact, given 
carbon, hydrogen, nitrogen, and oxygen, together 
with the heat of the electric arc, we can build 
up the whole world of organic chemistry. The 
dread secrets of life and death seem almost 
within our grasp, for these processes are those 
of Nature herself. There is no reason, indeed, 
why, when we learn to utilise the heat of the 
sun’s rays, and the power of the winds and 
tides as electrical energy, we should not build 
up for ourselves everything that we require 
from our food to our garments. 

All this peering into futurity, however, is a 
digression, and we will return to our acetylene, 
for it is in respect to its illuminating properties 
that it occupies a place in this article. Acety- 
lene itself is a colourless, rather heavy, gas, 
with an unpleasant characteristic odour. It is 
produced when a flame is cooled by impinging 
on cold metal; and one of the laboratory 
methods of preparing acetylene is to burn a 
gas jet in a cold metal tube. When a ‘Bunsen’ 
burner or a gas stove ‘lights back,’ it is the 
unpleasant smell of this substance that pervades 
the room. Acetylene is poisonous in the same 
way as carbon monoxide is, for it takes the 
place that oxygen should occupy in the red 
colouring-matter of the blood, so that it is 
dangerous to breathe air containing it for any 
length of time. Fortunately, its smell is so 
peculiar that the smallest leak would be noticed, 
and there would be little danger of its forming 
an explosive mixture with air, or existing in a 
room in poisonous quantity. The great value 
of acetylene lies in its remarkable illuminating 
properties, for, compared with coal-gas giving 
sixteen candles, acetylene gives a light equal to 
two hundred and forty candles. It is necessary 
to burn the gas from small flat-flame burners, 
when used alone, as otherwise it would smoke ; 
so that we shall illuminate our rooms with one 
or more flames the size of a candle, but giving 
twenty-five times the light. 

The carbide of calcium from which the 
acetylene is made is easily fusible, and it is 
ig gown to cast it in sticks twelve inches long 

y one and a quarter inches in diameter, 
weighing one pound, and evolving five cubic 
feet of acetylene when placed in water. Steel 
cylinders will be made, sixteen inches long by 
four inches in diameter, in which one of these 
sticks can be placed together with the requisite 
amount of water. When the stick has been 
introduced, the lid will be screwed on, and the 
exit of the gas controlled by a valve when 
required for use, the five cubic feet of gas com- 
pressed in it being capable of giving a light 
of twenty-five candles for ten hours. In addi- 
tion to the sticks, acetylene, which is as com- 
pressible as carbonic acid, will be liquefied and 
sold in steel cylinders fitted with regulating 
valves. The gas contained in one of these 
would be sufficient for lighting a small country 
house for some time, and will prove a great 
boon to people living in out-of-the-way places. 
The light given by Getuine acetylene is a soft 
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white light, without any of the cold hard ap- 
rance that characterises some of the newer 
methods of lighting, and it will, according to 
Professor Lewes, have the advantage of cheap- 
ness. We have it, on his authority, that the 
calcium carbide is being made in America for 
four pounds a ton, so that the sticks will cost 
about one halfpenny. The cost of the gas will 
be about six shillings and sixpence per thou- 
sand cubic feet, equivalent to coal-gas at six- 
pence per thousand feet, candle for candle. 

If our hopes as regards its cheapness are 
only partially realised, the discovery of the 
commercial production of acetylene will prove 
to be an immense boon to the whole com- 
munity, including, rather paradoxically, both 
the gas and electric-light companies, The latter 
will put up electric furnaces, so as to run their 
dynamos all day making carbide of calcium 
instead of having them lie idle, and will be 
able to charge much less for the current 
they send out during the dark hours, They 
will hand over the greater proportion of the 
carbide to their quondam enemies, but now fast 
friends, the gas companies, who will send out 
a gas of strong heating but low illuminating 
power at a price of about eighteenpence per 
thousand cubic feet, and enrich it inside the 
consumer’s house with acetylene up to any 
required standard. Gas will be much more 
largely used for heating purposes ; less coal will 
be burnt; and the dwellers in our cities will 
enter into a new elysium of brilliant sunshine 
unclouded by loathsome fogs. 


THE MYSTERY OF THE GOLDEN 
LLAMA. 


CHAPTER II.—THE FIRST ANNIVERSARY. 


Tuat night was the first of many pleasant 
evenings that I spent in Almirez’ company. 
I grew almost as interested in his collections as 
he himself. I assisted him in his laborious task 
of arranging and classifying them. We talked 
together on the subject of them night after night ; 
and the more I saw of him, the stronger his 
charm of manner grew upon me. I felt myself 
lucky to have made the friendship of such a 
man, And so the time drew on, through the 
winter months and into the early spring. 

And then occurred the first of those incidents, 
the horror of which is with me still. 

On the evening of the 20th of March—the 
date has been impressed indelibly on my memory 
by the events which followed—Almirez came 
down to my room rather earlier than usual. 
Strictly tae: Mi it was my turn to have visited 
him on that night, for we were very regular 
in our habit of entertaining each other on alter- 
nate days; but he excused his breach of the 
general custom on the ground that he would 
be spending the following evening away from 
home—‘a rare circumstance for so lonely a 
man as myself,’ he explained, with his charming 
smile; ‘but one no less gratifying because it 
is unexpected’—and so he had desired to enjoy 
a double allowance of my society that night, 
by way of compensation. 

Naturally, I was curious to learn the nature 
of his engagement on the following evening, for 


during the whole time that I had known him, 
Almirez had hardly spent one evening away 
from the lodgings. 

‘It is a little surprise,’ he said —‘a dinner 
to which some gentlemen who are interested 
in my scientific researches have done me the 
honour to invite me. I would willingly have 
had big included in the company, my dear 
friend, had I been free to choose, for I cannot 
sufficiently estimate the value of which you 
have been to me in my work in London; but 
as I am only a guest—you understand? It 
cannot be. Still it is very agreeable of the 
gentlemen; and I am deeply recognisant of 
the honour they do me. It will be, I fear, a 
farewell dinner for me,’ he went on slowly, 
with a shade of sadness in his voice. ‘You 
know the step that I have contemplated for 
two months past—my return to exile? I feel 
that it is a step that must soon be taken. 
This air of London, this confinement, this 
tameness of life, depraves and weakens me. 
It robs me of my vigour. Alas! my dear 
friend, I must go. Not yet! Not yet’—seeing 
my surprise, perhaps my look of disappoint- 
ment—‘not yet for a week, a month—who 
knows? But the time has come.’ 

I don’t know how I expressed my regret 
at his departure. I know that it was very 
genuine. 

‘And that brings me, my dear friend, he 
continued more gaily, ‘to a subject on which I 
wish to converse with you. You know, I feel 
sure, of what assistance you have been to me; 
I need not say again how much I am in your 
debt. But I would wish, if I may, to prove it 
to you. I would wish, before I go away, to 
make some little present to you, which should 
always remind you—No, no; do not interrupt 
me! I will have my own way !—which should 
remind you of those winter months that you 
have known Juan Almirez. My friend, I have 
not failed to notice how you have taken a 
fancy to my little Peruvian treasure, my little 
golden llama. I do not forget how it was the 
first of all my treasures that ever I showed to 
you. Will you do me the honour to accept 
it? Its associations, such as they are, will be 
heightened in my estimation by its memorial 
of yourself.’ 

It was in vain for me to refuse, to plead 
that, if he must give me anything, it should 
be something on which he placed less value. 
Almirez was inflexible. He would take no 
denial. In the end he gained his point, and 
went up-stairs to fetch the golden llama. 

He brought it down to me, packed up in a 
wooden box, and placed it in my hands with- 
out a word. He would hear no thanks. He 
had made up his mind long ago to give it to 
me, he said, and I should hurt him more 
grievously than I could imagine by refusing it. 
‘It is true, my dear friend, he repeated, with 
his quaint smile—‘more grievously than you 
can possibly imagine.’ To tell the truth, the 
golden llama had always had a great attraction 
for me ever since that first night when I had 
been so much struck by its appearance ; and, 
though I felt reluctant to deprive Almirez of 
what I knew he valued so highly, I could not 


but be gratified at the kindness of his thought. 
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To the best of my recollection, Almirez had 
never been more merry, more lightly jocular, 
than he was that night. We sat talking to- 
meee till a late hour; and, when we parted, 
ie referred to the evening of the next day 
but one, and warned me laughingly not to be 
late in keeping my appointment to come up to 
his room. 

I overslept myself the following morning, 
and did not see Almirez, as I generally did, 
before he started for the Museum. When I 
awoke, it was with a racking headache. As 
the day wore on, my headache grew better ; 
but I fell into g state of restlessness and depres- 
sion such as I had never before experienced, 
I had suffered at times from lowness of spirits, 
it is true: the monotony of the life in London, 
the uncertainty—or, as I sometimes thought, 
the certain hopelessness—of my elected vocation, 
the change from the freedom and wildness of 
my Northern home-life, had all told severely 
upon my nervous organism ; but, looking bac 
upon that time, I feel confident to say that 
never before nor since were my sufferings so 
acute, so persistent, so extraordinary in their 
character, as they were upon this day. I could 
not work. In vain I sat at my desk and strove 
to collect my thoughts and brace myself up 
for a mental effort. In vain I paced the 
room wearily, hour after hour. In vain I tried 
to shake off the horrible black phantom of 


despondency that seemed to be crouching over | I 


my head, and squeezing the life out of me 
with its stifling grip upon my neck. I panted 
for the open air, for the movement and the 
I returned 


company of the streets. In vain! 
from my hour’s walk exhausted, quivering. in 
every nerve, haunted with some strange terror 
that made me glance fearfully behind me, as 
I hurried up the empty street, and trembled at 
the sound of my own — on the echoing 


pavement. Yet within the house it was still 
worse. My room—lighted as it was with every 
illuminant that I had at my disposal—seemed 
dark and close—darkened by the presence of a 
myriad of unseen shapes that flitted unceasingly 
between the light and my aching eyes, gathered 
in dizzily revolving masses in the corners of 
the room, whispered to me in thrilling voices 
that I could understand, although they were 
unheard. I felt as if I were going mad. I 
cannot tell now the horrible thoughts that 
crossed my brain. Presently a strange impres- 
sion forced itself upon my labouring conscious- 
ness. became aware that my mind was being 
drawn, slowly, irresistibly, away from myself, 
as it were, towards the wooden box that still 
lay upon the table—the box that contained 
Alinirer’ gift. It was no ordinary effort of my 
volition, but something subtle, mysterious, in- 
expressible. I seemed to be moving under the 
spell of some awful fascination, that attracted 
me, in spite of my own conscious aversion, as 
the bird is drawn towards the serpent’s coils. 
I drew nearer to the table. I opened the box 
and took out the golden figure. For an instant 
I experienced a great sense of relief; then, 
with a sickening revulsion, the seething wave 
of delirium poured back into my brain. The 
glittering figure seemed to swell enormously in 
size ; its deep-set eyes glowed like living embers ; 


the sun on its flank scintillated with a thou- 
sand dancing lights. As I watched, dumbly, 
mechanically, I saw the human face that was 
carven within the sun gather to itself intellj- 
gence and expression. An angry frown settled 
on its brow. I could even fancy that the 
features moved. Pitiable, horrible as my con- 
dition had been before, it was worse now. At 
last I could bear the horror of it no longer, 
A wild desire to rid myself of the hateful 
image came over me. Without pausing for 
thought or reasoning, with only a frantic effort 
of the will that seemed to burst the bonds of 
the spell that held me, I snatched up the figure, 
thrust it back into the box, and hurried up- 
stairs to Almirez’ room. The room was in 
darkness. Hastily I set down the box on the 
corner of the table nearest to the door, and fled 
away down the stairs, as if an evil spirit was 
behind me. 

When I got back to my own room it was 
just past nine o'clock. The fact that I was 
sufficiently master of my senses to look at the 
clock and gather the -time from it somewhat 
reassured me. As a matter of fact, I felt 
greatly relieved by the strange thing that I had 
done. Now that I had made that supreme 
effort of my will, now that the box and its 
contents had been removed elsewhere, the room 
itself seemed less sombre, the air seemed less 
stifling, the voices ceased to ring in my ears, 
sat down to argue with myself—a little 
nervously at first, it must be confessed—on the 
subject of these ridiculous fancies of mine. The 
longer I argued, the more I became convinced 
of their absurdity. I even laughed drowsily to 
myself in sheer pity for my own weakness. A 
delicious sensation of restfulness, of relief, of 
relaxation after extreme tension, stole through 
my limbs and overpowered me. Gradually I 
yielded myself up to sleep, and slept with all 
the soundness of utter exhaustion. 

The first sound that I was conscious of was 
the rattle of a latchkey in the street-door. I 
heard it dimly in the midst of my dreams, and 
knew that Almirez had come home. He let 
himself in very quietly, closed the street-door 
after him, and advanced with noiseless steps 
down the passage. I was conscious that he 
stood awhile outside the door of my room— 
how long he waited, whether for minutes or 
only seconds, I cannot say—and I could hear 
the sound of his steady breathing close against 
the panels. Then he turned back again and 
began to mount the stairs, | to this time I 
was still but half awake; and it was as the 
incidents in a dream, rather than as the pro- 
duct of my waking senses, that I was conscious 
of what 1 have just related. The shutting of 
Almirez’ door on the floor above first roused 
me to actual wakefulness. It was some seconds 
later still before I began to consider how 
extraordinary, how ungrateful, how utterly in- 
explicable he would consider my conduct in 
returning his gift as I had done without a 
word of explanation. Grudgingly—for my limbs 
were stiff and my eyes heavy with sleep—l 
rose from my chair and prepared to go up-stairs. 
What should I say to him? How should I 
account for my ridiculous behaviour? I hesi- 
tated. Why not postpone the explanation until 
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the morning, when my wits would be more 
active and I should have had more time for 
consideration? I looked at the clock. It was 
within a few minutes of midnight. That de- 
cided me. Almirez was probably as tired as 
I was. He might never notice the box upon 
the table. At any rate I would not do any- 
thing that night. And so, with the drowsiness 
still heavy upon me, I tumbled into bed and 
slept until the morning. 

if have often wondered since, with a strange, 
sinking horror, what might have happened then, 
what sight might have met my eyes, had I 
obeyed my first impulse to follow Almirez to 
his room, 

I was aroused, when the white light of the 
spring morning was already streaming into my 
room, by a rapid knocking at the door, Mrs 
Placer wanted to see me. Immediate, if I 
pleased. There was a tremble in her voice, an 
urgent haste telling of some unusual agitation, 
that made my dressing a very rapid matter. 
When I emerged from my room, Mrs Placer 
was standing close to the door with a scared- 

‘If you please, sir,’ she an very rapidly, 
Mtraid as Mr Almirez have ill 
sudden. Leastways, there’s something wrong 
with him. His bed have not been slep in; 
for, him not answering when I knocked him 
up, I made so bold as just to look in. And, 
sir, if you please, when I peeped into his 
sitting-room, there was him sitting in a chair 
and looking that queer, sir, you can’t think ; 
and never turned his head, though I spoke to 
him. I got frightened, sir, to see him so, and 
thought I’d run down to you; and, if you 
please, sir, would you mind just stepping up 
to see if there’s anything the matter with the 
poor gentleman ? 

Telling Mrs Placer to go for a doctor, I ran 
up the staircase. I had an awful, undefined 
misgiving that told me something had happened. 
What it was I dared not ask myself; but I 
knew. 

The room up-stairs was still dark; for the 
curtains were drawn across the windows, as 
they had been left the night before, and the 
daylight only crept through the gaps in thin, 
glimmering streaks that fell along the carpet. 
Keeping my face steadily turned away from 
something that lay in a chair beside the table, 
I walked across the room and drew back one 
of the heavy curtains with a rattle. The light 
poured into the darkened room, and I turned 
round. 

Almirez was lying back in the chair, his 
arms hanging limply from the shoulders. A 
hideous dark flush suffused his brow; his 
cheeks were puffed and livid. The smile—the 
constant, graceful smile, that seemed part of 
his identity—was gone at last, banished by the 
stern rigidity of death. His purple, swollen 
lips were drawn back tightly over the shining 
teeth, the teeth themselves slightly gaping in 
the ghastly semblance of a laugh. His wide- 
open eyes, with all the look of concentrated 
horror that was conveyed by the unnaturally 
dilated pupils, were staring sightlessly at a 
little wooden box that was upon the table 
beside him—the box that still contained the 


figure of the golden llama—its lid removed and 
the paper wrappings scattered over the table. 

Beside _ the x stood a_stoppered bottle 
labelled Chloroform ; and a shattered glass was 
lying on the floor beneath the chair, where it 
had fallen from the nerveless fingers of the 
dead man. 


LITERARY RESEARCH ROOM AT 
SOMERSET HOUSE. 


Ir seems to have been a much-cherished 
maxim with our forefathers that nobody was 
worth considering unless he could pay for con- 
sideration, and that it was far more important 
that one man invested with a little brief 
authority should make a small income out of 
some one or other public storehouse of infor- 
mation, than that its treasures should be open 
freely to all who wished to study their contents. 
The same spirit of thought which formerly 
permitted the verger of Westminster Abbey to 
exclude all visitors from the fane unless they 
would pay a fixed entrance-money, operated up 
to the middle of the present century to shut 
up the vast collection of wills which had 
accumulated year by year at Somerset House 
against all except those who were wealthy 
enough to pay a fee on every document that 
they examined, Under these circumstances, a 
general survey of the testamentary dispositions 
of any period, for the purpose of tracing out 
developments of law, social economy, or family 
history, was only possible at great expense ; 
and students are rarely wealthy. The result 
was that the large and unequalled collection of 
wills, extending over three centuries, and full of 
every kind of curious and interesting infor- 
mation, was practically of no avail at all for 
historical or antiquarian purposes, and seemed 
to be maintained only in order that a few 
fortune-hunters might be able to ascertain the 
value of some particular fair one’s dowry, and 
that a limited ec of fees might accrue in 
consequence. The absurdity and injustice of 
this system did not prevent its continuing down 
to the year 1862, when in reply to repeated 
appeals and remonstrances on the part of many 
savants of distinction, the authorities determined 
to take some steps in a better way. In this 
they were hampered by a dislike to abandon 
the fee-system altogether. Some day perhaps, 
in a more enlightened age, it will be recognised 
that great national collections of this kind 
should not be used as a source of revenue, but 
should be opened freely to all classes regardless 
of their ability to pay. In the meantime the 
authorities certainly made a great advance when, 
to use their own somewhat high-flown language, 
they ‘created the new Department of Literary 
Research at the Principal Probate Registry at 
Somerset House.’ 

Reduced to prose, this meant that they 
opened a small reading-room in the basement 
of the river-frontage of Somerset House, which 
would accommodate some six students at a time; 
and here those who were persevering enough to 
obtain admission were allowed to pursue their 
researches without any charge. As it was found 
that the number of applicants greatly exceeded 
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the accommodation provided, the authorities went | has been allotted to you; and, moreover, the 


further, and opened another room which ad- 
joined the first, and the result is that at the 
present time some sixteen students can be 
accommodated with sitting-room and sufficient 
space for their books, papers, and registers, to 
enable them to pursue their researches without 
crowding one another. Experience, moreover, 
shows that if the authorities could see their 
way to opening another apartment of dimen- 
sions equal to the two first put together, there 
would be no difficulty in filling it. 

It must not be imagined from this that an 
one can simply march into the Literary Research 
Room as if it ‘were a Free Library. A great 
deal of formality has to be carried out first of 
all. By way of beginning, the applicant ad- 
dresses a formal note to the ‘President of the 
Probate, Divorce, and Admiralty Division of the 
High Court of Judicature’ at ‘the Principal 
Probate Registry, Somerset House, W.C.,’ in 
which he gives a full account of himself, stat- 
ing his name, address, profession, the object for 
which he wishes to undertake his researches, 
and the length of time which he thinks they 
will extend over. With regard to time, it is 
as well to be moderate in your estimate, be- 
cause it is easy to get your order renewed if 
you wish it. With regard to the object of 
research, it should be of a literary, antiquarian, 
or historical character. It will be shown later 
that investigations with regard to recent dis- 

itions of property cannot be pursued in the 

iterary Research Room, and that by no amount 
of ingenuity can this rule be evaded. Perhaps 
it is the complete certainty of mere disappoint- 


ment awaiting the impostor that renders the 


authorities so easy-going with regard to other 
matters, and induces them to accept the state- 
ments of the applicant with regard to himself 
without further inquiry. The train of reasoning 
is no doubt something after the following line: 
‘X—— (the applicant) says that he is a Master 
of Arts of Y—— University, and wishes to make 
researches for a literary need If this is 
true, X—— is obviously a fit and proper person 
to be admitted. If it is not true, X—— will find 
out at once that he has made a mistake, and 
the Literary Research Room will not be troubled 
with him again.’ Anyhow, the result of such 
an application is usually the receipt by return 
of post of a ticket signed ‘Francis Jeune,’ and 
directing the admission of X—— to the ‘ Depart- 
ment of Literary Inquiry’ for a certain period. 

The next step is to go down to the Literary 
Research Room, carefully taking the ticket with 
ou, in order to make ‘an appointment’ with the 

uperintendent—that is, to fix a date at which 
to begin your researches. It must be thoroughly 
understood that you cannot walk in any day 
with the certainty of finding a seat, as you can 
at the British Museum. The accommodation at 
Somerset House is far too limited for that, and 
the number of students is too large in propor- 
tion. Applicants have therefore to be taken 
in turn on different days, and a book is kept 
in which the Superintendent enters the names 
just as the secretary of a lawn-tennis club does 
for his courts. If the list is crowded, you may 
have to wait for a week or more; but you 
may rest assured of your day, when once it 


Superintendent will always book you for several 
days running, so that dave may be some con- 
tinuity in your work. 

The Literary Research Room lies in the south 
block of the great Quadrangle. You enter by 
a door in the south-east angle, and then descend 
a flight of stone stairs. The room lies to the 
south of the pasenge, and as there are no 
directions to help you, the simplest plan is to 
listen for voices and proceed in that quarter. 

The two rooms open into each other, and 
are practically one, though the division is dis- 
tinctly defined. The windows look out on a 
deep area some way below the level of the 
Embankment. The result is that the rooms are 
by no means well lighted at any time, and on 
gray days there is very little chance of being 
able to see to any purpose, unless you are 
Incky enough to have secured a seat at a 
window. The choice of seats, by-the-bye, rests 
with the first-comers, so there is a decided 
advantage in being early. Of course, if it is 
foggy, these underground rooms are plunged in 
darkness, and the result is an illumination of 
flaring gas-jets, which blaze high up overhead 
without any alleviation of a globe or concen- 
tration by a reflector. The work of reading 

age after page of the queer and clumsy writing 

nown as ‘legal fist’ without the help of a single 
stop or break, by the light of a naked gas-jet 
poised high in the air, is about the most trying 
exercise for the eyes that has yet been invented. 
The method of warming the rooms is, moreover, of 
an exceedingly primitive character. In the winter, 
a large fire is lighted in the inner apartment and 
bountifully supplied with coal, until it some- 
times happens that the temperature becomes 
too warm, even when there is a frost outside. 

The outer room, however, is beyond the radius 
of heat, and is, moreover, exposed to constant 
inrushes of cold air from the stone corridor 
without, whenever the door is opened, which, 
owing to the irregular arrivals and departures 
of students and officers, is usually pretty often, 
The result is that on frosty days the students 
in the outer room live in an arctic region, 
from which they occasionally fly into the inner 
room in order to warm their cold fingers and 
shivering frames at the fire. A system which 
condemns men to pursue researches of an 
arduous character under conditions such as 
these can scarcely be regarded as_ perfect. 
When one considers what might be effected by 
the introduction of a stove into each room in 
the place of the one fire, and by the lowering 
of the gas-jets and providing them with the 
ordinary protection and reflection in use in 
almost every office, it is a source of wonder 
that, after so many years of experience of the 
defects of the existing methods, it should not 
have occurred to the Superintendent or his 
assistants that almost any change would be 
for the better. The fact is, however, that these 
officials have no chance of realising the dis- 
comforts to which the students are exposed. 
The officer in charge of the room sits in a 
corner to the left of the fire, and he is not 
occupied in deciphering antiquated legal writing 
against time. 

It is impossible, however, to speak too highly 
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rsonal conduct of the officers them- 
selves. The utmost courtesy, the greatest readi- 
ness to help or advise, are extended freely. 
All preliminary difficulties arising from the 
ignorance or inexperience of the intending 
student are swept away in a few minutes by 
the practised care which the Superintendent 
bestows on his beginners, and the assiduity 
with which he instructs them in the rules, 
which must be observed rigidly by all. 

The old law which struck at the very exist- 
ence of a student was that the use of ink was 
absolutely forbidden. A change has been 
effected on that point. It is not, however, per- 
mitted to make any tracing from any docu- 
ment, or to use the leaves of the registers or 
calendars as a support for the paper whereon 
you write your notes. If you violate this rule, 
you will be requested to withdraw at once, and 
your ticket of admission will be cancelled. The 
object of this regulation is to prevent any 
injury to the registers. 

The general rule with regard to hours is 
that the rooms are open from 10 in the morn- 
ing to 3.30 in the afternoon—except on Satur- 
day, when they close at 1.30. In the long vaca- 
tion, however, the hours are shorter. 
name is entered for a particular day, the owner 
is entitled to the whole working-day, and can 
arrive and depart when he chooses. ‘The prac- 
tice of ys a day by allotting so many 
hours to several students is not recognised. 

The rooms are furnished with a number of 
heavy, old-fashioned wooden desk-tables and 
cane-bottomed chairs to match. In a corner 
by the fire there is a flat table for the Super- 
intendent. Over the mantelpiece hangs a list 
of the calendars and registers which it is per- 
missible to consult free of any fees in this 
department. The list ends with the calendar 
of a century ago, that is to say, of the year 
1795. The calendars and registers which have 
accumulated since that date cannot be brought 
to the Literary Research Room at all. This is 
the reason why there is very little fear of mis- 
use of the privileges of a student. 

The majority of the calendars—that is, the 
annual alphabetical lists of testators—will be 
found on the shelves in the Research Room, 
and can be taken down by the students them- 
selves. A certain limited number of them, 
however, are not there, and the student who 

uires one of these will have to make out a 
written demand for it on a printed form, which 
he will deliver to a messenger, who in due 
course will bring the desired volume. When 
by the help of the calendars you have discov- 
ered the date of a particular will, it is neces- 
sary to make out a ticket of request for the 
register, and after a short delay the messenger 
will bring in a great heavy book, bound in 
rough leather and clamped with iron, which is 
carried by a thick loop of leather attached to 
the sides. Two of these volumes form a good 
load for one man. They are the registers, and 
contain registered copies of the original wills. 
The latter are never produced, an 
have to be content with the copies, which are, 
however, perfectly authentic, and much easier 
to real than the originals. The bulk of these 
registers are stored in a series of rooms in the 


of the 
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basement on the same level as the Research 
Room, and it is interesting to observe that 
these rooms are protected only by very ordin- 
ary doors, which are often left open. There is, 
in fact, no danger of robbery. The property is 
of no value except to an antiquary, and the 
enormous weight and singular appearance of it 
remove all hope of getting it through the Quad- 
rangle, to say nothing of the gateway, without 
attracting observation. By way of a_ useful 
precaution, however, against the carelessness or 
selfishness of students, it is provided that no 
one shall have more than two registers at a 
time, or more than eight in a day. 

At the close of the working-day, the Super- 
intendent rises and observes, ‘Closing-time, gen- 
tlemen !’ and the sitting comes to an end. It 
is requested, however, that every student will 
sign his name in the book at each sitting 
before he goes away, in order that the author- 
ities may able to judge to what extent the 
privileges granted by them are appreciated and 
used. Perhaps after another twenty years or 
so they will realise that the appreciation is 
sufficiently great to warrant an addition to 
the accommodation, and an improvement in the 
arrangements for giving light and warmth. 


A TRANSACTION IN GOVERNMENT 
PAPER. 


BY W. FORBES MITCHELL, 
Author of Reminiscences of the Great Mutiny. 


In a previous article on ‘Hidden Treasure in 
India,’ reference was made to the practice of 
natives gambling in Government paper. The 
wealthy banker, Lalla Muttra Pershand, of 
Lahore, is again responsible for the following 
story, which he considered an excellent joke, 
and a smart piece of financial skill. ‘Do you 
remember some years ago,’ he asked, ‘just after 
the withdrawal of the troops from Afghanistan, 
there was a great financial commotion in Calcutta, 
and Government paper went up all at once 
from about 98 to over seven per cent. premium, 
whilst the paper markets of Pesan and Madras 
remained steady ? 

‘Just after the last Afghan war, money 
business was very dull, and certain Marwarees 
who shall be nameless, finding ordinary specula- 
tions flat, stale, and unprofitable, hit upon a 
little plan of causing some excitement in the 
Calcutta money market, and at the same time 
making a few lakhs for themselves, The first 
act of the play was the arrival in Calcutta of 
a very respectable-looking elderly native gentle- 
man, with letters of introduction to several 
native bankers—all forged, of course. This 
gentleman called himself Lalla Muthra Dass ; 
he was accompanied by two servants and a 
Marwaree clerk, and he hired a temporary office 
in Sootaputty, and sent for a leading stock- 
broker, whom he informed that he had come 
to Calcutta as the representative of certain 


wealthy bankers in Upper India, who required 
students | 


several lakhs of Government paper for delivery 
about sixty days after date. But the purchases 
were to made very quietly, and on no 
account would any purchase be confirmed if 
made above par; his employers being careful 
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men, would not, under any pretence whatever, 
confirm any purchase above par. 

‘As Government paper was then at about two 
per cent, discount, with a downward tendency, 
the employers of Muthra Dass, being liberal 
men, although strict in business, had given 
him power to share half the discount of each 
— with the brokers, in addition to liberal 

rokerage. So purchases went on for delivery 
by a certain date calculated sixty days after 
the arrival of Muthra Dass, and the market 
still remained flat with a downward tendency, 
with many reports getting abroad, no one know- 
ing from what source, that still further depressed 
Government paper. Muthra Dass haggled over 
every purchase with an upward tendency of even 
one-sixteenth per cent., But finally closed and 
clenched the bargain. This went on for over 
a month. About twenty days before the date 
of taking delivery, Muthra Dass received a 
confidential letter from his employers, which, 
after due deliberation and under the promise 
of the utmost secrecy, he showed to his 
Bengalee clerk, whom he had engaged on the 
recommendation of one of the leading native 
stockbrokers in Calcutta. The purport of this 
confidential letter was to expedite purchases 
and arrange for taking delivery, if possible, 
before the fixed date; if that could be done, 
the money would be sent at once to pay for 
the paper. The reason assigned for these instruc- 
tions was that the Government had got to know 
of a very large hoard of money concealed by 
the Nawab of Rampore, amounting, as report 
had it, to about twenty or thirty crores, and 
the Nawab had been ordered to invest the 
whole of this hitherto concealed hoard in 
Government paper at once, the interest of 
which was to retained to meet the pay 
of the Nawab’s Imperial Contingent to the 
army, and that such a demand for Government 
paper being made on the market would at 
once raise the price to a high premium. Shortly 
after being entrusted with this confidential in- 
formation, the Bengalee clerk was, of course, 
taken ween 4 ill, and had to get leave to 
go home, which was graciously granted, only he 
was cautioned once again before leaving to 
observe the utmost secrecy. But before he had 
left the office of Muthra Dass many hours, 
the money market was rising, and many brokers 
were purchasing for other buyers. The follow- 
ing day Muthra Dass received an urgent 
telegram that the Treasurer of the Nawab had 
left by mail-train for Calcutta with instruc- 
tions to purchase Government paper to the 
extent of twenty-five crores, or two thousand 
five hundred lakhs, no matter at what pre- 
mium ; and should this become known in the 
Calcutta market, the Lalla must report hourly 
to his employers should paper go above par. 
This telegram was also shown, in the strictest 
confidence, of course, to the Bengalee clerk, who 
again became indisposed, and again got leave to 
go home ; and in a few hours the paper market 
was once more rising by leaps and bounds. 

‘The next morning an up-country man arrived 
Ly mail-train with letters to certain bankers, 
informing them that he was the servant of the 
Treasurer of Rampore, sent on in advance to 
hire an office and dwelling-house for two months 


for the Treasurer, who was on his way to Cal- 
cutta on most important business connected 
with the Rampore State. A large house was 
at once hired for two months, and one month’s 
rent paid in advance. Carpets and pillows were 
arranged for, with writing desks for native 
clerks; and a first-class carriage and pair was 
hired by the month from one of the livery 
stables for the Treasurer of his Highness of 
Rampore, to be in waiting at the railway 
station for the arrival of the mail-train the 
following day, with several ticca gharries for 
servants, 

‘The mail-train arrived as usual, and, sure 
enough, there was the Treasurer in a first-class 
carriage reserved for himself, and a second-class 
for his servants. Many stockbrokers and others 
had turned out to see his arrival; and he was 
driven to the house hired for him with all the 
pomp of silver chobdars, &c., running in front 
of his carriage. That day he rested, but drove 
out in the evening to hear the band, and to 
see the sights of Calcutta, having previously 
given notice that he wished to see certain stock- 
brokers the following day. By this time Govern- 
ment paper was at a considerable premium, and 
many brokers were pressing on Muthra Dass to 
cancel purchases, which he resolutely refused to 
do without instructions from his masters. When 
the stockbrokers next day interviewed the 
Treasurer of the Nawab they were surprised at 
his liberality. There he was, seated amongst 
silken pillows, and smoking a jewelled hookah ; 
seven or even ten per cent. premium was 
nothing to him; he was ordered to purchase, 
and purchase he must. His master was a hot- 
headed young man, who was anxious to stand 
well with the Government, and so forth. He, 
the Treasurer, had telegraphed suggesting delay, 
seeing the state of the market ; Dut the reply 
was to purchase; so what could he do? ‘The 
upshot was that the Treasurer of Rampore 
engaged certain brokers to purchase Govern- 
ment papers arranging to take delivery as the 
hoarded money would arrive in Calcutta and 
be made over to the Mint, because much of it 
was either in bullion or in ancient coins, which 
would have to be re-coined. The Treasurer, 
however, although very liberal on the part of 
his master, was very strict about a private 
dustoorie for himself, which had to be paid 
before any purchase was settled. 

‘By this time Lalla Muthra Dass had also got 
telegrams asking his advice as to the advisa- 
bility of selling all his purchases at a premium 
for ready cash, rather than take delivery. This, 
after due deliberation and consultation with his 
brokers, he advised; and a return telegram 
directed him to re-sell and secure the difference. 
When totalled up, it was found that the Lalla’s 
purchases amounted to over two and a _ half 
crores. But there was no difficulty in selling at 
a handsome profit; and as the Lalla’s masters 
were liberal men, he treated the brokers liber- 
ally, and the whole of his purchases were sold 
out before the evening of the following day, 
and the difference, amounting to over ten 
lakhs, was paid to the Lalla, who then quietly 
retired from the stage, purposing to return 
after the market should fall again to favourable 
rates for investing. Meanwhile, brokers were 
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purchasing on account of the Treasurer without 
imit, and so long as his private commission 
was paid, he confirmed every purchase. 

‘At length he gave out that prudence com- 

led him to cease purchasing till the first 
instalment of the treasure, which was on _ its 
way to Calcutta, should arrive, and be taken 
over by the Mint, and at the same time he 
received a telegram that the first instalment 
had passed through Lucknow by special train, 
and might be expected in Howrah by a certain 
date. He issued orders to arrange for carts to 
take delivery ; and a certain number of men to 
assist the guards who were coming from Ram- 
pore with the treasure, to escort the carts from 
the railway station to the Mint, and he had 
several times visited the Mint himself, and was 
supposed to have arranged for everything. The 
next day was a native holiday, and the Tingle 
clerks got leave, all — one, who remained 
to attend to any urgent business. During the 
day the Treasurer received an urgent telegram 
informing him that the ‘special’ bringing the 
treasure from Rampore had missed the E. I. 
Railway down mail at Mogul Serai, and would 
be delayed there for twenty-four hours; the 
Bengalee clerk was sent to countermand the 
carts for the railway station till further notice, 
and the Treasurer sent for his carriage for the 
purpose of visiting a friend. Telling the Ben- 
galee clerk to attend office next day to open 
any telegrams, and if they required immediate 
attention, to send them on to a certain address, 
the Treasurer of Rampore, with his silver chob- 
dars and his jewelled hookah, took his departure 
in his hired carriage, leaving instructions with 
the durwan to open the office as usual for the 
Bengalee clerks the next day. He then drove 
him with his private secretary to Kalighat, 
where he dismissed the coachman with instruc- 
tions to be in attendance at his lodging the 
following night for his afternoon airing. 
the Treasurer of Rampore disappeared at Kali- 
—— to reappear in Calcutta to this day. 

ut many a Bengalee, Armenian, European, and 
Israelitish speculator in Government paper has 
good reason to remember Lalla Muthra Dass 
and the Treasurer of Rampore !’ 

Such was the story told to me by Lalla Chow- 
ringhee Lall, and he evidently considered the 
whole an excellent joke, and that Government 
paper was invented for transactions of this kind. 


CONVERSATIONAL QUOTATIONS. 

By Cartes Hussey. 
THERE is an old, a very old, tale told of a 
venerable lady who, after seeing the play of 
Hamlet for the first time, said: ‘It is a very 
good play, as plays go, but it is made up of 
quotations,’ This good dame, although she was 
probably unaware of it, was acknowledging, in 
a roundabout way perhaps, the indebtedness of 
our language to our national bard; phrases, 
sentences, and sometimes whole lines from his 
writings, have been crystallised, as it were, into 
colloquial English, and there are probably more 
quotations drawn from the works of Shakespeare 
than from those of any other author, ancient or 
modern, 


It is not, however, with quotations which 
are used as quotations, and are consequently 
dignified with inverted commas, that we propose 
to deal, but rather with some of those phrases 
which by constant use have become incorporated 
in our mother-tongue, whose origin some of us 
might not be able to indicate offhand, or which 
by popular error have been wrongly assigned 
to this or that writer. For instance, Sam Weller 
(Pickwick Papers) did not originate the expres- 
sion ‘wheels within wheels, as many suppose ; 
he used it, truly, but the idea is from the 
Bible (Ezekiel, x. 10). Another Biblical expres- 
sion, which would hardly be recognised as such 
at first sight, is ‘the skin of my teeth’ (Job, 


xix. 20). We are indebted to Cervantes for’ 


the proverb ‘Honesty is the best policy’ 
(Don Quixote, part ii., chapter 33), while the 
familiar phrase ‘Diamond cut diamond’”* is due 
to Ford, the author of The Lover's Melancholy 
(Act I, scene i.). Although Sheridan’s well- 
known character Mrs Malaprop did ‘own the 
soft impeachment’ (The Rivals, Act V., scene iii.), 
we must credit Shakespeare with the origin of 
the saying that ‘comparisons are odorous’ (so 
frequently attributed to that estimable lady), as 
he puts these words in the mouth of Dogberry 
(Much Ado About Nothing, Act III., scene v.). 
Ben Jonson (Tale of a Tub, Act IV., scene iii.) 
and Butler (Hudibras, Part I., canto i., line 821) 
both ‘smell a rat;’ and to Tusser, the author 
of Five Hundred Points of Good Husbandry, the 
truism ‘Better late than never’ is due. The 
great Napoleon may sneeringly have called us a 
‘nation of shopkeepers’ (une nation boutiquiere), 
and have expressed the opinion that ‘ Providence 
is on the side of the big battalions ;’ but the 
first is borrowed from in Smith (Wealth of 
Nations, vol ii., published in 1775, when Napoleon 
was a child), and the second is a plagiarism 
from Voltaire’s letter to M. le Riche, dated 
February 6, 1770 (‘Dieu est toujours pour les 
gros bataillons’), ‘Though I say it as shouldn’t’ 
is used in slightly altered form by Beaumont 
and Fletcher, and afterwards quoted by Colley 
Cibber and Fielding. King Chaite Il. was of 
opinion that a parliamentary debate in his 
time was ‘as good as a play.’ (It would be 
interesting to know what his merry Majesty 
would think of our legislators of to-day.) For 
‘murder will out’ we must turn to Geoffrey 
Chaucer, who in his quaint spelling tells us 
‘Mordre wol out’ (The Nonnes Preestes Tale, 
line 15058). When we say we will ‘leave no 
stone unturned,’ we are quoting the answer of 
the Delphic oracle to the inquiry of Polycrates 
as to the best means of discovering the treasure 
buried on the field of Platea by Mardonius. 
To ‘make a virtue of necessity’ is from Chaucer 
(Knightes Tale, line 3044), but the phrase is used 
also by Rabelais, Shakespeare, and Dryden. 
Few people, and surely no Scotsmen, will require 
to be reminded that Burns is responsible for 
‘Durance vile’ and ‘Some wee short hour ayont 
the twal, or fail to acquiesce in his quotation 


* Originally ‘ Diamonds cut diamonds.’ 
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(from Pope), ‘An honest man’s the noblest work 
of God ;’ but they would less easily recognise Spen- 
ser’s Faerie Queene (Book III., canto i., stanza 17) 
as the source of ‘through thick and thin’—an 
expression, however, which is to be found in 
many subsequent writers. Shakespeare and 
Swift both bid us ‘tell the truth and shame 
the devil ;’? and a dozen authors—Shakespeare, 
Spenser, and Chaucer among them—hasten to 
assure us that ‘All that glitters is not gold.’ 
From Byron (a much-quoted author) we learn 
that ‘truth is stranger than fiction’ (Don Juan, 
canto xiv., stanza 101), and in the same m 
we find ‘The tocsin of the soul—the dinner 
bell’ (canto “v., stanza 49). ‘Procrastination 
is the thief of time’ occurs in Young’s Night 
Thoughts (Night I., line 393). ‘Fresh woods and 
pastures new’ is Milton’s (Lycidas, line 193) ; 
so also is the phrase ‘That old man eloquent,’ 
that has been so frequently applied to Mr 
Gladstone (Sonnets—‘ To the Lady Margaret Ley’). 
Shakespeare makes Hostess nero say that 
burly Sir John Falstaff has ‘eaten her out of 
house and home’ (Henry IV., Part II., Act IL, 
scene i), and we have the unimpeachable 
authority of the same great writer for stating 
that ‘the devil can quote [cite] Scripture for 
ie Depa (Merchant of Venice, Act I., scene 
iii. 

children of a larger growth’ (All for Love, Act 
IV., scene i.), and bids us remember ‘ Delays 
are dangerous’ (Tyrannic Love, Act I., scene i.). 
‘Over the hills and far away’ is to be found 
in Gay’s Beggar’s Opera (Act I, scene i.); and 
the song, to whose welcome tune the dinner 
is ushered in at most naval and military messes, 
‘Oh! the roast beef of Old England,’ is from the 
pen of Henry Fielding. Gray’s Elegy in a 
Country Churchyard is perhaps the most fre- 
quently quoted short m in the language ; 
it is like the old lady’s Hamlet, before referred 
to—‘made up of quotations.’ ‘Where ignorance 
is bliss, ’tis folly to be wise,’ is found in another 
poem by the same author (On a Distant Prospect 
of Eton College, stanza 10). 

‘Man wants but little here below, Nor wants 
that little long, must be credited to Oliver 
Goldsmith (The Hermit, stanza 8), but the same 
idea is to be found in Young’s Night Thoughts 
(Night IV., line 118). ‘’Tis distance lends 
enchantment to the view’ was written by 
Thomas Campbell (Pleasures of Hope, ig 
line 7), and Keats’s Endymion contains the oft- 
ag line, ‘A thing of beauty is a joy for ever’ 
(line 1). To find the origin of the phrase ‘to 
turn over a new leaf,’ we must refer to Middle- 
ton’s Anything for a Quiet Life (Act III., scene iii.), 
and the title of this same play, by the way, 
is a not altogether unfamiliar expression. 

Examples such as these might be multiplied 
almost indefinitely to prove that many of the 
phrases ‘familiar in owr mouths as household 
words’ (Henry V., Act IV., scene iii.) are of 
most respectable ancestry, but enough has prob- 
ably been said to show that in our ordinary con- 
versation we frequently quote (unconsciously per- 
ane) some of the best writers of times gone by. 

e will conclude with a short anecdote anent 
quotation. Shakespeare has often been credited 
with knowing everything, and a Shakespearian 
enthusiast once stated in company that some- 


| Nights Dream, Act II., scene i.). 


Dryden announces that ‘Men are but. 


where or other in his writings a quotation 
could be found suitable for every subject, and 
for condition and circumstance of life 
and further challenged any one present to name 
any two subjects for which an appropriate 
quotation could not be met with. One of his 
hearers, thinking that probably Shakespeare had 
never had his photograph taken (would that 
he had), or sent a sixpenny ‘wire, named 
photography and the electric telegraph, both 
essentially children of the nineteenth century. 
The challenger replied for photography, ‘The 
glorious sun stays in his course and plays the 
alchemist’ (King John, Act III., scene i.), and 
for the electric telegraph, ‘I’ll put a girdle 
round the earth in forty minutes’ (Midsummer 
How far these 


quotations fulfil the conditions laid down, we 
must leave our readers to judge. 


THE SICK MAN’S DREAM. 


Anp there before me flashed a morning gleam 
(It was not like a dream), 

A dazzle of light that overflowed the sky 
And filled the sea; and I, 

A city-toiler fallen in the strife 
That I could wage no more, 

I seemed the wreck and remnant of a life 
The sea had cast ashore. 


Oh but to lie upon those sun-kissed sands 
With idle, restful hands, 

To feel the freshening wind, to hear the sea 
Whisper, and call to me, 

Was as tho’ heaven had dawned on earth at last, 
Or I to heaven were brought ; 

The city here, my life of all the past 
Dwindled to but a thought. 


There in the streets, I thought, the dull day long 
The busy workers throng, 

Whilst I. . . The waves broke nearer, and more near, 
And still I had no fear; 

I yearned to feel the cool, bright waters sweep 
Above me, hushed and high : 

For, when I gazed, I saw in all the deep 
Only another sky. 


Then something stirred; or was it you that spoke ? 
I started, and awoke, 

And lo! my hands lay white and wasted yet 
On the white coverlet ; 

And here, about me, still this silent room, 
The shaded lamp, the red 

Quick fire-flame darting lightnings thro’ the gloon— 
And you beside my bed. 


As stars at dawn, the dreams that fill the dark 
Wane when we waken. . . . Hark! 
Is it a wind among the garden trees, 
That voice so like the sea’s ?— 
Listen! . . . I have not dreamed. Oh restful bliss ! 
The great sea calls me now. ... 
These are its winds that cool my lips, and this 
Its spray upon my brow. 
A. Sr Joun Apcock. 
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